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In another column we print the results of some tests 
made by direction of the Philadelphia Tariff Association 
with alleged fireproof coverings for steam-pipes. It has 
been disputed that steam-pipes gave off sufficient heat to 
set fire to adjacent woodwork, but in these experiments, 
all the so-called “ fireproof” coverings of steam-pipes re- 
ported upon were reduced to charcoal by the heat passing 
through the pipes. That they did not burst into flames was 
due simply to the fact that sufficient time was not allowed. 
If superheated steam will set fire to coverings specially pre- 
pared to prevent steam-pipes giving off their heat, un- 
covered pipes passing in close proximity to woodwork 
must be a fruitful source of fires whose origin is now 
classed among the unknown. Practical firemen have re- 
peatedly pointed out the danger existing from improperly 
placed steam-pipes, but some prominent underwriters have 
maintained that it was impossible for such pipes to orig- 
inate a fire, even though placed in direct contact with 
wood. These Philadelphia experiments ought to satisfy 
everybody that there is danger in overheated steam-pipes, 
and underwriters should direct their inspectors to make 
careful observations in this respect. Wherever steam-pipes 
are used, there should be careful inspections throughout 
their entire length, to make certain that they are properly 
isolated from all woodwork. 





MATTERS in Chicago have improved considerably since 
our issue of last week. The few agencies which had not 
joined in the new movement went into the association at 
last,so that with one exception, an agent representing 
three small New York companies, every agent in the city 
isa member of the new organization. The plan as given 
in THE SPECTATOR of last week is a very comprehensive 
one, and provides for the correction of many of the exist- 
ing evils of the local business. The last meeting adjourned 
while the members were wrestling with the grave question 
whether or not they would pay commissions on business to 
teal estate and loan agents and others who control 
Valuable lines of insurance, but whose principal business 
's not that ofinsurance. The members are far from being 
of one mind on the subject, and it is very doubtful if this 
vexed question can be arranged to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, So many are the diverse interests that it is 
certain all cannot be suited, and the query anxiously put 





is yet unanswered—“ Will the association stick together 
if the question is decided either way?” If they decide to 
pay commissions to these parties, some of the members 
will be dissatisfied. If they decide not to,a good many 
feel that the rule would not be lived upto. Although a 
similar association, with just such cast-iron rules and regu- 
lations, has been in operation successfully in St. Louis for 
some years, it is freely predicted by a great many that 
Chicago agents will find it absolutely impossible to dwell 
together in harmony under the proposed rules for any 
great length of time, and that before long the association 
is bound to go to pieces, while others are enthusiastic and 
sanguine of its complete and permanent success, THE 
SPECTATOR hopes that, for the good of the business, it will 
prove a success, but from the information we have of the 
condition of matters in that city at the present time, and 
with our knowledge of what has been done in the past, we 
venture the opinion that this movement has been inaugu-_ 
rated about nine monthstoosoon. The fight of April and 
May should have been prolonged until all the companies 
were thoroughly sick. As it is, a good many of them only 
had enough gore to whet their appetites. However, we 
hope we are mistaken, and that the new organization may 
be a success from the go-off, ' 





REFERRING to our criticism last week of what seemed 
to us the unwise policy adopted at the meeting of under- 
writers in this city recently, the secretary of a prominent 
company in Philadelphia writes to say that not only was 
secrecy a condition of the meeting, but it was plainly given 
out that no representatives of companies would be welcome 
who would not pledge themselves in advance to sustain 
the movement for reduced and uniform commissions to 
agents and brokers. This looks very much, as politicians 
would say, like “‘ packing the convention,” and pledging it 
in advance to a certain line of action. While we approve of 
the purposes for which that meeting was called, and of the 
action it took regarding uniform commissions, we cannot 
but think that it was wholly unnecessary and exceedingly 
impolitic to hold the meeting in secret, or to attempt to 
bind in advance the representatives present to any prede- 
termined action. The commission question is one of vital 
importance to the entire underwriting fraternity ; any radical 
change in methods must have the approval of a majority 
of all the prominent companies doing a general business or 
the minority will not act in good faith. All companies 
have a right to be heard upon a question which involves 
so much of importance to them as the subject of commis- 
sions, and they should not be silenced for refusing to 
pledge themselves in advance to a “caucus” policy. The 
“caucus” and the “convention” may be right in their 
views, but that does not change the principle which should 
govern them, viz., to give all parties in interest full oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Had all the companies in the country 
been represented at that meeting, the action finally taken 
would, undoubtedly, have been indorsed by a large 
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majority, but as many companies were not represented, 
they will not be apt to acknowledge any obligation to 
maintain the decision reached at that time. On the con- 
trary, feeling themselves slighted, some of them will be 
inclined to put obstructions in the way of carrying out the 
programme agreed upon at the meeting. The public, too, 
has a right to know what is being done by the under- 
writers to affect the general character of the business; 
underwriters are dependent upon the co-operation of the 
public in carrying out the reforms necessary to make their 
business successful, and this they are not likely to get if 
their movements are shrouded in mystery: Notwith- 
standing the manner in which the meeting was held, the 
results reached should commend themselves to all under- 
writers, and those who are sincere in their expressed desire 
to improve the condition of the business will lay aside 
their prejudices and heartily co-operate to secure the es- 
tablishment of uniform rates of commissions on a fair and 
equitable basis as proposed. 





A CORRESPONDENT elsewhere refers to the address de- 
livered recently by C. B. Whiting before the Supervising 
and Adjusting Agents, extracts from which were printed in 
our issue of last week. Mr. Whiting reviewed the rela- 
tions existing between agents and their companies for 
many years back, contrasting the work done by agents 
then and now in a manner unfavorable to the agents of 
the present day. In referring to the address, we affirmed 
that ambitious managers, who had shorn the agents of 
their power, reducing them, so far as it was possible for 
them to do, to the position of paid servants, whose duty it 
was to blindly obey the orders of such managers, and bid- 
ing against each other for the business controlled by the 
agents, were responsible to a great extent for the abuses that 
have crept into the agency system, and especially for the 
high commissions it is now found necessary to pay agents. 
Our correspondent suggests some comparisons between 
the commission and salary accounts of the companies, in- 
timating that salaries have increased simultaneously with 
the advance in the rates of commissions. No doubt this is 
true; all the conditions governing general business, as well 
as that of fire underwriting, have undergone wonderful 
changes in the past twenty-five years, and in nothing more 
than in the compensation given men who are charged with 
the managment of important business enterprises. Insur- 
ance companies have grown with the business of the 
country, and the ability to manage their extended interests 
in all their details is worth more in the markets of the 
world than it was a quarter of a century ago. It may be 
said that, as rule, the salaries paid in fire insurance offices 
are not out of proportion to those received by managers 
of other equally extensive interests. As the business has 
developed to its present immense proportions, it has been 
inevitable that salaries should be made commensurate to 
the ability required in its management. There are, un- 
doubtedly, instances of a peculiar nature where salaries 
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are paid in excess of services rendered, but in nearly all 
such instances the man is paid for what he has been rather 
than fof what he is. We know of one case in Particular 
where an officer, virtually on the retired list, stil] receives 
the salary of the office he nominally holds; but it was 
his youthful energy that built up the company, and to-day 
it does business because of the prestige he made for it 
He has earned a life interest in the company beyond what 
is centered in the salary paid him, and his death would be 
a cause of grief to every underwriter in the land. Many 
agents have also earned the consideration of their com. 
panies, and we believe their services are fully appreciated 
as well as liberally rewarded. We do not understand the 
present agitation for a uniform and reduced rate of commis. 
sions to agents to be an attempt to deprive them of 
equitable or even liberal compensation, but rather in the 
direction of fixing that compensation at a figure that will 
warrant the agent in retaining the whole of it as payment 
for personal services rendered, instead of maintaining it on 
the present excessive basis and leaving him a prey to his 
customers and the hangers-on who look to him for support, 
If the agent receives fifteen per cent commission, he is not 
expected to divide it with his customers or anyone else, 
but if he receives twenty-five or thirty per cent there come 
to him such demands for a “divvy” that he cannot deny, 
that his personal compensation is often reduced below fif. 
teen per cent. Weregard the movement for uniform com. 
missions as being as much in the interests of the agents as 
of the companies, and believe the adoption of the plan 
proposed will be greatly to the advantage of all concerned, 
At the same time, it might be well to overhaul the pay. 
rolls at the home offices and see if a little judicious reduc. 
tion cannot be enforced there also. 





THERE is a great amount of gossip floating about just 
now regarding the future policy to be pursued by the for. 
eign companies represented in this country. It is reported 
that the home offices propose to exercise closer surveil- 
lance over their American branches, even to the extent of 
placing representatives here who are thoroughly familiar 
with the policy and ideas of the managers of the home 
companies. It is rumored, in short, that “ reforms” are 
much needed in some of the American branches. We 
would suggest that the reform most needed is in the policy 
adopted by the home managers of these companies, whose 
motto has been “more business” regardless of quality, 
rates or anything else. They are charged with having in- 
augurated the practice of concentrating their efforts to 
secure an immense volume of business without regarding 
the matter of profit that might result therefrom. Their 
argument seemed to be that they could afford to take 
business at almost any price, and, having once placed iton 
their books, would look to the future for their profits, when 
the long-expected “ boom” in insurance should arrive 
an advance in rates occur. But the American companies 
made too stubborn a fight for “volume of business to” 
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ermit this plan to be successfully carried out, and have 
followed the foreign companies so closely in their various 
moves to secure it as to render it unprofitable for any of 
them to carry. The Yankees did not propose to be beaten 
on their own ground, but concluded they could stand as 
much pounding as their foreign brethren. Well, they 
have all taken their punishment like little men for several 
years past, and now the foreign managers are said to be 
entirely satisfied; so much so that they are willing to strike 
hands with the American companies in every legitimate 
effort to bring about a better condition of things. There 
is, in fact, a general awakening along the whole line of 
companies, and what appears to be an honest and earnest 
effort to reform the business from the innermost circle, 
rather than from the outside by squeezing higher rates out 
of a public that is already complaining. Many of them 
have awakened to the fact that an immense volume of 
business does not mean a profitable business, and that the 
more they have of certain kinds the worse they are off. A 
few of the conservative American companies have not been 
averse to seeing their foreign competitors loaded up with 
cheap business, and have even entered into competition to 
break rates and let their foreign competitors secure the 
unprofitable prizes. While we rejoice at anything that will 
tend to the betterment of the business, we regret to see 
that the home managers of foreign companies do not take 
to themselves their full share of the responsibility for the 
unprofitableness of their American business instead of 
trying to shoulder it off on to their managers in this country. 
Such shuffling as we have noticed in some of the remarks 
reported as being made at their annual meetings deceive 
no one in this country, and should not the stockholders. 
American managers of foreign companies, like the many 
agents of our own companies, simply carry out the instruc- 
tions of their superiors. If any manager wants “ volume,” 
he has only to issue orders to that effect ; if he wants profit, 
he can obtain it by similar means. A return to correct, 
business-like practices is all that is necessary to put fire un- 
derwriting on a paying basis, and whether it shall reach 
that point is a question that rests solely with managers of 
companies, and not with their subordinates. 











WHAT THE LIFE COMPANIES ARE DOING. 


N compiling the statistics of insurance for our annual 

publication, THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, many in- 
_ teresting facts regarding the subject in its various forms 
are brought out, but none are more interesting or valu- 
able than those which go to show the development of life 
msurance in this country, and the incalculable benefits it 
has conferred upon the people who have put their trust in 
it. Statistics, however, can give but a comparatively faint 
idea of the benefits conferred, as they show us simply the 
money paid by the companies in fulfillment of their con- 
tracts, but the relief thus bestowed upon widows and 
- orphans, and other beneficaries—the thousands thus res- 





cued from poverty and saved from becoming objects of 
charity; the number of children educated; the homes 
made comfortable that would otherwise have been broken 
up—cannot be measured by the market value of the dol. 
lars and cents paid by the companies in their behalf. In 
whatever light we view the figures presented by the official 
reports, they show steady progress made by the life com- 
panies in évery direction. There is a steady gain in 
the number of policies issued and the amount of insurance 
guaranteed; in the volume of premiums received; in the 
aggregate of assets held by the companies; in their re- 
serves; and in their surplus accumulations. But the pub- 
lic judgment of the trustworthiness of any business system 
or enterprise is made up from what it does, rather than 
from what it promises or from what it has, and as an indi- 
cation of what life insurance is quietly doing for its patrons 
year by year, we present the accompanying table, showing 
the payments made to policyholders by twenty-six com- 
panies during the past seventeen years, from 1868 to 1884, 
both years inclusive. These payments include all returns 
made to policyholders, the amounts paid to the insured in 
person as well as the amounts paid to the beneficaries of 
those who died. The table shows the amount so paid by 
each of the companies named for each one of the seven- 
teen years, so that the reader can readily se¢ the increased 
benefits received by policyholders year by year in each 
company. .. 

It will be observed that in 1878 the aggregate payments 
reached the enormous sum of $57,725,960, after which they 
fell off somewhat until 1884, when they gained over 
$2,000,000 over the previous year, and nearly reached the 
aggregate of 1878. This falling off in payments to policy- 
holders during the period from 1878 to 1884 was the result 
of the general business depression that followed the panic 
of 1873, lasting for several years. During that time life 
insurance suffered in common with all other business in- 
terests, and many persons were compelled to allow their 
policies to lapse because of their inability to pay the 
premiums. There being a less number of policyholders, 
the amount paid out by the companies on their be-_ 
half was naturally less. But the business began to 
improve in 1880, and a steady accession of new policy- 
holders has been the result up to the present time. As a 
consequence, payments to policyholders began to creep up 
again in 1882. The lowest point reached was in 1880, 
when the aggregate payments were $51,366,517, since 
which the aggregate has been largereach year. The total 
amount paid by these twenty-six companies during these 
seventeen years on policyholders’ account reaches the vast 
sum of $820,706,773. This is the sum saved to widows and 
orphans principally by the companies during that period ; 
they were made so much richer by the system of life insur- 
ance, and the public at large was saved the greater part of 
this amount, which it otherwise would have had to pay for 
the support of these beneficiaries. 

But these payments do not represent all the pecuniary 
benefits the public derives from life insurance, for, while 
the companies have been paying out such vast sums to the 
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SYNOPSIS OF PAYMENTS TO LIFE POLICYHOLDERS IN SEVENTEEN YEARS. 
























































































Se 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
NAME OF COMPANY, 
a 
1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877 
xz $ $2,437,018 | $3,508,175 | $ $3,766,492 | $ $3,804,382 | $ pers 
tna, Hartford......... 1,698,225 2,437,01 3,528,175 | 3,797,031 3,700,492 | 3,922,013 | 3,504,382 | $3,453,504 , 
Berkshire, Pittsfield. .... 150,078 196,994 197,879 217,641 171,087 250,349 283,439 341,083 $3 ae $3,418,801 
Brooklyn, New York 173,980 247,871 284,928 364,991 294,694 327, 362,245 304,643 | 361,405 = 
Connecticut General, Hartford .......... 27,106 35,472 70,456 106,494 92,612 118,813 132,248 125,281 158,438 186, 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford..... eeevee| 2,601,429] 3,575,013] 5,045,858] 7,630,241] 5,797,014 | 6,270,475] 6,428,150) 6,206,914 | 6,018,758] 7, 
Continental, Hartford.........---- ened 69,571 159,008 216,930 290,247 365,041 589,660 557,611 417,506 424,940| * Bet 
Equitable, New York...... ecaceecsecceee|  1,684,110| 2,541,192] 3,051,445] 3,459,342] 3,646,290]  5,076,529/ 4,816,402/ 5,335,012| 5,170, 
Germania, New York....... bse nycbtoseee 420,413 493,466 732,913 666,563 780,387 906,975 932,077 997,459 en . 7 
Home, Brooklyn..... eames useercosuses 397,841 469,720 495,186 473:775 535574 494,089 502,321 511,533 531,928 648, 40s 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston ..... wid 179,086 323,625 295,236 364,642 393,500 424,014 561,430 503,268 390,007 379, 
Manhattan, New ls Mdieshinameediud 833,013 867,262 1,084,567 1,027,317 1,080,988 1,173,259 1,056,425 | 1,290,384 1,298,114] 1 ee 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield... rere 251,885 594,951 627,312 559,289 775,036 664,826 718,570 776,269 | 848,604 = Ps 
Metropolitan, New York...... eraedsccds 5,110 49,423 126,428 177,265 304,070 404,097 528,556 634,339 | 482,46 
Mutual, New York....--....2---+seeeees 4,903,849 6,551,017 6,124,080 7,458,801 91554471 | 13,474,044 | 11,469,709 | 12,674,894 | 14,505,655 ‘sae 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J......------ 3,335,222] 3,045,720] 3,369,628] 4,241,552] 3,899, 4,:263,546|  4,166,548| 5,526, 999 | 4:534:751 | 4,673,073 
National, Montpelier, Vt..........------ 70,390 85,189 122,212 93 660 122,164 158,938 184,647 181, 330 | 179,232 
New England Mutual, Boston..........- 1,503,273 1,619,841 1,596,695 2,105,707 1,737,423 1,640,505 1,969,833 1,983,464 | 2,159,461 Re 474 
New York, New York...--....sseeee0e0: 2,102,700} 2,538,393} 2,863,500] 3,286,145] 3,690,093} 3,828,384) 4,559,421 | 4,131,137| 4,242,868 F: "367.770 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee........ 629,784 909,639 790,824 1,582,384 1,466,102 1,801,804 1,898,857 2,004,490 2,412,094 | 2,891,667 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia...... weucenes 269,222 261,296 444,251 531,758 791,898 801,933 635,574 761,305| 902,360| 813,649 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford......----+.+++. 309,521 586,184} 1,027,051] 1,628,479} 2,180,026) 2,018,017/  1,834,769| 1,934, i 1,759,331 | 1,604,973 
Provident Life and Trust, Phila.......... 29,701 85,371 106,460 145,492 206,459 176,550 238,750 269, 925 | 292,269 374,361 
State Mutual, Worcester..-..... sreedenese 103,125 88,318 102,533 137,066 124,059 160,903 175,255 224,043| 196,660 178,655 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me........----- 641,414 704,672 813,411 966, 895,062 959.471 1,119,283 1,390,990} 1,553,097} 1,822,593 
United States, New York...... eeseeeeees| 204,391 331,149 387,479 787,171 862,166 780,454 742,074 654,961 702,507| 815, 
Washington, New York.....--..--s00++ 132,765 137,147 457,781 429,628 431,866 437,920 543,973 562,710 609,079 86a re 
Aggregates (26 companies)..........| $22,817,104 | $28,874,951 | $33,963,218 | $42,529,347 | $43,964,836 | $51,125,970 | $50,222,549 | $53,108, 109 | $54,380,098 | $57,321,907 
PAYMENTS TO PoLICYHOLDERS. Aggregate 
Paid toPoli- | Admitted | Admitted | ,nereae 
NAME OF COMPANY. | hold Assets Assets | Sventeen 
in Seventeen | Jan. 1, 1868. | Jan. 1, 1885. — 
| 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 0 . 
1868-1884. 
#tna, Hartford...... ekendews $2, 950, $17 $3,034,933 | $2,699,018 | $2,679,479 | $2,460,940 | $2,781,828 | $2,960,728 | $52,746,900! $7,450,212 | $29,682,926 | $22,232,714 
Berkshire, Pittsfield... -- 436,378 332,997 374,374 546,866 649,636 548,500 565,955, 6,062,582 869,398 | 3,749,927] 2,880,529 
Brooklyn, New York.........-. 523,788 410,665 295,602 295,944 174,418 215,423 181,343 5,452,526 693,520 1,562,160 , 
Connecticut General, Hartford. 191,794 155,204 107,892 115,624 129,113 148,459 II2,515 2,014,460 364,477 1,462,369 1,097,898 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford..| 7,312,768| 7,136,986| 6,413,695 | 6,084,224] 5,309,494] 5,781,852| 5,512,307| 100,189,461 17,669,029 | 53,426,712 | 35,757,683 
Continental, Hartford......... 544,764 612,691 323,999 364,116 409,127 276,447 244,382 6,451,686 | 598,387 2,417,528 1,819,141 
Equitable, New York......---- 4:935,170| 4,988,871! 4,792,938] 5,236,355] 5,977,541| 6,461,071 | 7,194.787| 79,601,758 5,125,423 | 57,548,716 | $2,423,293 
Germania, New York......---- 1,082,721 | 1,023,513 988,192] 1,009,621} 1,108,773] 1,173,780} 1,261,675| 15,550,526 1,875,363 | 10,857,819} 8,982,450 
Home, Brooklyn...---..-.++-- 596,151 561,983 507,140 446,657 4351796 470,215 517,341| 8,596,235 |  1,643,029| 5.457:588| 3,814.55 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston. 410,221 418,830 383,627 382,438 348,949 320,146 388,775 | 6,467,065 883,412 2,626,748 | 1,743,339 
Manhattan, New York........| 1,232,222] 1,253,602] 1,260,966] 1,093,705 1,023,872 | 1,157,001| 1,077,715| 19,118,568 4:392,570 | 11,046,053| 6,653,483 
Massachusetts Mut., Spr’gf'd-- 803,456 841,468 700, 344 827,585 799,660 815,647 797; 12,313,045 1,857,918 7,535»244| 5y 
Metropolitan, New York ...... 476,062 389,834 387,357 465,392 620,618} 1,075,259| 1,221,228| 7,945,092 182,309 | 2,304,003] 2,121,694 
Mutual, New York...........- 14,400,032 | 14,015,556] 13,160, 12,640,112 | 12,848,835 | 13,959,301 13,983,060 195,613,173 | 23,995,058 | 103,583,301 r9.st8 243 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N.J..| 4,956,191 | 4,843,957| 4,787,387] 4,595,380] 4,406,272] 3,963, 4,118,965 | 72,729,512 | 14,391,259 | 38,007,396] 24216197 
National, Montpelier, Vt.....- 197,144 193,354 189,928 199,910 236,628 282,027 305,812 3,046,409 663,604 | 3,181,162 2,517,558 
New England Mutual, Boston.} 1,904,334] 2,034,633] 1,900,805] 1,953,222] 1,990,188] 2,056,563| 2,176,901 | 32,461, 6,220,942 | 17,026,978 | 10,806, 
New York, New York......... 4,807,593 | 4,821,491| 4,499,891 | 5,091,820] 6,210,310] 6,699,390| 6,734,955 | 74,475, 9,159,754 | 58,941,739 | 49:78 
Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee} 3,088,793 | 2,663,746] 2,180,510) 2,271,015] 2,143,350] 2,226,830| 2,485,969 | 33,447,858 3,147,165 . eee 19,390,608 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia.... 947,059 865,531 897,077 942,534 913,708 | 1,097,730} 1,037,521 12,914,456 2,541,680 4 7,063,710 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford...... 1,714,580 | 1,401,714| 1,324,010] 1,231,592| 1,169,550] 1,122,709/ 1,144,254) 23,991,285 2,134,344 p 537,870 8,403,526 
Provident Life and Trust, Phila. 436,526 490,600 472,182 537,511 587,864 595,007 801,280 5,846,308 336,989 9,149,210 | 8,812,221 
State Mutual, Worcester....... 227,131 208,350 212,521 4 261,533 291,903 362,806 323,330 832,067 3,549,301} 2 ol 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me..| 2,022,934| 1,214,039| 1,067,157| 1,153,359 785,555 810,329 668,878 | 18,588,910}  2,991,284| 6,311,402 g,ganis 
United States, New York...... 670,005 |  584,689| 507,745]  634.543| _ 459.679 475.925 | _ 636,149| 10,307,121] 2,470,792| 5,154,412 | a6 
Washington, New York....... 857,606 974,506 931,405 875,104 | 1,064,264 973,054 1,149,641 | 11,431,324 1,017,643 7,273,050 | 9% 
Aggregates (26 companies). |$57,725,960 |$55,473,743 |$51,366,517 | $51,942,577 |$52,525,673 |$55,780,224 '$57,582,890 $820,706,773 |$113,507,628 | $485,097.37 $37 58900 
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beneficiaries of their deceased policyholders, they have also 
been adding largely to the property of those who survive. 
During these seventeen years, the companies increased 
their assets to the extent of $371,589,749, which all belongs 
to the policyholders. Add this sum to the $820,706,773 
paid out as above set forth, and the policyholders have re- 
ceived or still own $1,191,295,522. It will be asked, prob- 
ably, what this has cost them. Another table prepared 
for THE YEAR BOOK, which we have not space to repro- 
duce at this time, shows that the premium receipts of the 
companies during these seventeen years amounted to 
$1,061,909,548, or nearly $130,000,000 less than the aggre- 
gate of payments to policyholders and additions to assets 
combined. In other words, the interest earnings on in- 
vestments have paid all expenses and given $1 30,000,000 
to increase the assets, which may be considered as the 
actual profit made by the policyholders after paying for 
their insurance and all losses and expenses. Looked at 
simply in the light of an investment, life insurance will 
compare favorably with the average of business enterprises. 
But it should never be so regarded ; insurance is what the 
public desires and pays for, and does not embrace it in a 
speculative spirit. Each policyholder should regard his 
premium payments as a portion of his necessary expenses, 
paying for it as he would for any other commodity, being 
satisfied that the insurance itself is full value for his 
money; if the managers of his company are fortunate 
enough in their investments to enable them to make a 
profit for him, that is so much additional good fortune in 
excess of what he is really entitled to. The table we 
present will repay careful study, showing that, while there 
may be fluctuations in the volume of income and disburse- 
ments, there is at all times positive security to the insured, 
and that whether the general business of the country be 
prosperous or depressed, the companies keep on in the 
even tenor of their way, carrying out every contract to the 
full extent. 
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BOSTON. 

Organization of the Board of Brokers—What it Proposes to Do—Conference with the 
Tariff Association—No Practical Results yet Reached—Doubt if the Two Organ- 
isations can be made to Harmonize—Boston Underwriters Approve of the Commis- 
sion Movement in New York—Good Work Done by the New Bureau of Inspection 
—A Majority of Risks found to be Defective—A General ‘* Cleaning Up" in 
Business Houses Insisted Upon—Propertyowners Cheerfully Co-operate—A Sus- 
pension of all Rules Relating to Steamboat Rates to be Recommended—The New 
York Underwriters to Blame for the Scramble that must Follow the Suspension— 
Mutual Companies Foining the Tariff Association. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The most interesting item of local insurance news is that which relates 
tothe formation of a brokers’ board in this city. The idea of starting such 
an organization was suggested a year or more ago, but nothing came of it. 
When, however, it was found that the Boston Tariff Association proposed 
to continue the old policy of issuing brokers’ certificates to all who were 
not either the assured themselves or in the direct employ of the assured, 
the subject was taken up anew, and has been pushed forward, particularly 
by Clarence H. Hayes, of the firm of L. Burge, Hayes & Co., the repre- 
sentatives of the Sun Fire Office, who is not only one of the hardest work- 





ing underwriters of this city, but is also a man who possesses a mind of 
exceptional fertility. In no way could this be better shown than in his 
success in obtaining the indorsement to his plan of all of the leading 
brokers, and with but two or three exceptions of all of the broker-agents 
doing business in this city. At the meeting for organization, which was 
largely attended, a board of nine trustees was elected who are to have ex- 
ecutive control of the association. These trustees have drawn up a plan 
of agreement between the Brokers Board and the Tariff Association, and 
have appointed a committee to confer with a committee from the Tariff 
Association. Although a conference has been held, no definite result has 
yet been arrived at, and all who know the jealousy that has for years ex- 
isted between the broker element and the local companies of Boston will 
realize that it will be a difficult matter to put through the proposed plan 
in a shape satisfactory to both parties. The object of the Brokers Board 
is to have a division made in commissions, limiting brokerage to those 
who are not members to one-half the percentage paid to members of the 
board ; membership in the Brokers Board being restricted to those who 
are engaged exclusively in the insurance business. In consideration of 
this discrimination in their favor, the members of the Brokers Board 
would agree to receive no commissions from those companies and agents 
who were not loyal in their support of the Tariff Association; that is to 
say, they would only place the risks with these non-tariff companies when 
they were absolutely compelled so to do by instructions from the assured, 
or in consequence of the incapacity of the tariff companies to absorb the 
lines that they had to place. Under certain conditions, which may at any 
time arise, this pledge would prove to be a powerful protection to the 
Tariff Association ; but as the emergency which would make its use de- 
sirable does not seem to be immediate, it may not receive the considera- 
tion on the part of the members of the Tariff Association that its merits 
deserve. The subject is still in suspense, and probably it will be several 
weeks before a definite decision can be arrived at. 

One reason for the delay in acting on the brokerage board matter is the 
feeling of the local companies and larger agencies that the plan proposed 
a few days ago in your city of limiting commissions to brokers to ten per 
cent, and of agents to fifteen per cent, is likely soon to be put in force, in 
which event it is held that the Brokers Board will have no particular reason 
for its existence, On the other hand, it is argued that if ten per cent is 
made the regular rate of commission, it would be possible to cut down the 
rate paid to non-board brokers to five per cent, thus giving an advantage 
to those who are exclusively in the insurance business. So far as our 
local companies are concerned, I think, without exception, that they will 
favor the New York proposition, though unfortunately they have not the 
weight in numbers that they possessed six or eight years ago. 

The inspection bureau of the Tariff Association has now been in oper- 
ation two weeks, and during that time about 400 buildings have been ex- 
amined. The need of this system is made plainly apparent by the fact 
that not one building in ten has been examined in which some decided 
defect has not been discovered. It is satisfactory to be in a position to 
state that very little difficulty has been found in persuading property-. 
owners to correct defects when these have been called to their attention. 
Already in dozens of places metal receptacles have been substituted for 
wood for the reception of ashes ; swinging gas brackets have been changed 
or secured ; rubbish, the accumulation of years, has been removed from 
cellars and attics, and other simple but desirable improvements have been 
made. So far this has been the result of personal persuasion, and the 
authority that the Tariff Association possesses to enforce its demands by a 
large increase in rates has not yet been resorted to, though, of course, an 
exception will soon be found to this highly satisfactory rule. Altogether, 
the system seems to those who have studied it to give decided satisfaction, 
although, of course, nothing definite can be said of it until after several 
months of practical trial. 

The tarift committee of the Tariff Association will unwillingly recom- 
mend to the association at its next meeting a suspension of rates and 
rules in relation to steamboats. The Boston underwriters have done 
their best to maintain rates upon this class of property, They would have 
agreed to ten or even five per cent commission rather than have the doors 
thrown open for general competition, and they furthermore think that if 
the New York Tariff Association had managed the matter properly, the 
New England Insurance Exchange would have arranged the matter of 
commissions on steamboats at competing points in the Eastern States, 
thus upholding the rates on steamboats all along the coast north and east 
of New York city. But as without an effort at some definite arrangement 
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the underwriters of your city have suspended rates as a means of self- 
protection, the Boston underwriters have nothing to do but to follow suit. 
It is to be hoped that after a short period of sharp competition, a reaction 
will take place and the business be established by mutual agreement upon 
a‘satisfactory basis. In such work the underwriters of New York can 
count confidently on the support of their associates in this city. 

A new insurance agency has been established in this city under the 
name of Hildrith & Smith, who represent the Mechanics Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. Mr. Hildrith has had considerable field experience 
in connection with the business of the Boylston Insurance Company, 
while Mr. Smith has had long training as an office man with the Manu- 
facturers Insurance Company. Together they are likely to make a well 
equipped firm, and the company they now have is probably no more than 
the first of a long list of companies they are likely later on to represent. 

Since the Tariff Association adopted the plan of inspecting risks and 
correcting defects, it has brought into its membership several of the local 
mutual companies, the officers of these asserting that they now find a 
reason to support the board that they have never before had. 

Boston, June 20, 1885. yr. A. 6, FZ. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


A Movement to Establish a Compact--Too Many Local Companies and Diverse 
Interest to Permit a Local Board to be Successful—The Participation in 
Profits Plan Unsatisfactory—The Competition Between the Agency and Local 
Companies— Difficulties in the Way of Forming a Compact—Hopes That They 
will be Overcome. 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Just at present the city of New Orleans is an object of considerable 
interest to many underwriters, as it has for some time been a source of 
anxiety to those doing business here, owing to the prevailing demoraliza- 
tion and an unusually bad fire record, two conditions often found co- 
existing, because an earnest effort is now in progress to establish a com- 
pact asa remedy for ourtroubles. The fact that a compact has not yet 
been formed in so large a city as New Orleans makes this movement of 
general interest, as its success may be expected to secure a wider exten- 
sion of the compact system than has been heretofore contemplated. 

It is needless to go into the history of our board troubles, further than 
to say our underwriters’ association went to pieces, not only on account 
of the reciprocated charges of bad faith, which has caused the disruption 
of so many boards, but because it contained inharmonious elements quite 
sure to work its disintegration in time. 

Wherever many local companies exist, the difficulty in forming and 
maintaining a board is greater than where agency companies alone 
operate. Here we have seventeen local companies, ranging in experience 
from callow birdlings to veritable veterans. Formerly all were mutual 
companies, but finding the mutual principle erroneous, they gradually 
changed to the stock-mutual, or mixed plan, and are now by degrees 
changing to purely stock; but they preserve a relic from their mutual 
days, which steadily gnaws at their vitals, and has already caused the 
best of them to fall from their former high position, and threatens the 
extinction of all. What is referred to isa system of participation whereby 
the assured receives a fro rata share of the profits in proportion to the 
business they give the company. While for the past three years there 
have been no profits to divide, speaking generally, the practice in the 
former years had so weakened them as to leave them unprepared for any 
continued strain upon their resources ; in common with nearly all insur- 
ance companies, they have been made to feel a serious strain for two or 
three years, which has had a telling effect. Since the 1st of January three 
of them have reduced their capitals, and others would undoubtedly dis- 
play wisdom in following their example, But naturally such a course is 
deferred to the latest moment, owing to the effect it has upon the public 
mind and the difficulty of convincing stockholders that it is to their 
interest to surrender any part of their investment. If the agency com- 


panies were to take a purely selfish view of the situation, they would 
stand aloof a while longer and keep rates down to their present grade, 
and the locals would surely fade away. But any underwriter of wide ex- 
perience comprehends that, of necessity, the intercourse of companies is 
too intimate and their interests touch at too many points to allow the in- 
fliction of an injury upon one class without affecting all, and that the 





SS 
“‘ crowding out” process must react upon them ; and they know, too that 
the process leading to the “ survival of the fittest” works steadily pts 
So the agency companies are willing to strike hands with the locals jot 
form an organization for the promotion of their common interests sho 
they are unwilling to repeat the errors of the past, and insist that the “a 
to be adopted shall place all on an equal footing ; therefore the tens. * 
tion on the part of the insurers must cease, for that is Virtually a lesenaled 
of rates to the patrons of the companies who practice the system, : 

The competition between the local and agency companies is very un 
equal at best. The local companies have the local pride of their fellow 
citizens, the interest of their stockholders, who form active Solicitors in 
all classes of the community, and the influence which the loaning of their 
funds gives, long credits, etc., etc., etc., all operating in their favor and 
against the agency companies. When, therefore, they ask in addition to 
all these advantages to be permitted to virtually write at lower rates than 
can the companies united with them in the board, the other companies 
firmly declare that they will not enter into such an unequal agreement, 
It was on this point that we failed to secure the organization of a board 
last February, as some of the local companies refused to yield the par- 
ticipating feature in their business, But since that time sentiment has 
been changing, and lately the effort to form a compact has been renewed 
upon the assurance that only three or four local companies now stand 
out, and it is thought it will be an easy matter to force those in by using 
the offensive as well as the defensive weapons provided by the proposed 
compact, and by non-intercourse of brokers and companies, and so 
systematically preying upon their business that ere Jong the siege will be 
raised by the capitulation of the non-compact companies. 

The formation of the compact here will secure a veritable revolution in 
the methods of conducting our business. Past methods have been ex- 
ceedingly crude, owing to the fact that nine-tenths of the business was 
done by local companies, who acted upon a plane of confidence inspired 
by personal aeqaintance with their patrons, and the agency companies did 
too small a part of the business to enforce the methods they pursued else. 
where. Imagine, for instance, the change involved in substituting 
schedule rating for the ‘‘rule of the thumb” used by former boards, 
making the rate on dry-goods stocks seventy-five cents, or groceries ninety 
cents (subject always to fifteen per cent rebate), regardless of whether the 
stock was contained in a detached building or in an omnibus building of 
great variety of occupancies. Each class of risks had but one sate, save 
in exceptional cases where special ratings were demanded by very un- 
usual circumstances. Blanket and non-concurrent policies abounded, 
and losses were paid without even taking proofs of loss. Then we pro- 
pose to go further than any body of underwriters have done yet in theuse 
of the coinsurance clause, which, according to proposition, is to be in- 
serted in every policy covering merchandise, including cotton. 

NEw ORLEANS, June 18, CRESCENT, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





WAS IT A “PACKED CONVENTION?” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In an editorial of June 18, upon ‘‘ Uniform Commissions to Agents and 
Brokers,” in speaking of a meeting recently held in New York, in favor 
of these objects, you criticise the policy of secrecy. You may be inter 
ested to know that so secret was the meeting and so strenous the effort 
to secure harmony, that companies were told that they would not receive 
an invitation to be present unless they were ready in advance to declate 
their agreement. Therefore, it was not only a secret meeting, but a meet- 


ing of men who had in writing already pledged themselves to one opinion. 
SECRETARY. 





HAVE SALARIES ADVANCED PROPORTIONATELY 
WITH THE ADVANCE IN COMMISSIONS. 
(To THE Ep!IToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 
I was much interested in THe SPECTATOR’s extracts from the historical 
address of Secretary Whitney before the State association, but it occuts 
to me that one item, which could have been easily added, might hare 
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Possibly there has been no growth in the salaries 
paid by insurance companies, but very likely if we were informed as to 
the salaries of these “ ancient” presidents and secretaries and their 
changes down to the present time, and told of the ‘‘ pay” of these pioneer 
specials as compared with the youthful itinerants of to-day, we might 
find a “ progressiveness ” equal to the commission ‘‘climb.” I think if 
full facts were before us, we should find that the starving insurance cor- 
porations are altogether too liberal in their treatment of office men, field 
men and agents. Why not “cut down” all around? Reform, like 
charity, should begin at home. One-third of the premium income is too 
large a slice for expenses. AGENT. 


roved interesting. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Tariff Association. 


As we go to press, the Southeastern Tariff Association is holding its an- 
nual session at Old Point Comfort, Va. The following is the address of 
President Clarence Knowles: 

Gentlemen of the Southeastern Tariff Association : 

Itis considered orthodox at reunions, such as this, to be thankful that 
no vacancies have occurred in the ranks since the last meeting, and to con- 
gtatulate the members on having escaped the Great Destroyer during the 
year, Our membership being companies, and the twelve months which 
have elapsed since we assembled here having been particularly unhealthy 
—those twin destroyers, ‘‘the receiver and the reinsurer,” having been 
“abroad in the land ""—it is peculiarly appropriate for us to be thankful 
that none became weary and fell by the wayside. We are here to-day to an- 
swer to the roll, not enjoying, it is true, the same distinction for personal 
beauty which characterized us last year, but endowed, I trust, with an in- 
creased amount of wisdom. In other words, we are like unto the little 
boy who wandered too near the business end of a mule, “ not as pretty as 
we were, but know more.” Time and The Chronicle fire table man 
alone can tell whether the ranks will remain unbroken in the year upon 
which we are entering. 

It is not my purpose, gentlemen of the association, to detain you with 
a lengthy recital of my views on any abstruse question of the business we 
are engaged in. I have no sovereign cure-all for the ills which beset us, 
nor do 1 deem it the mission of this association to do more than to main- 
tain renumerative rates in the field it covers, and by the correction of 
apparent abuses do all in its power to put the business of these States on 
apaying basis. If it continues to devote its attention to these matters, and 
avoids multiplication of machinery and cumbersome details, it will make 
enduring the phenomenal success it has achieved ; but if it follows in the 
footsteps of its predecessors, and attempts too much, like them it will 
founder on a rock of its own making. Centralization of power and abuse 
of authority are the dangers which threaten all bodies having govern- 
mental privileges. The success which has crowned your efforts in the 
past is sufficiently flattering to induce you to believe that this association 
can accomplish anything it undertakes ; besides, it is urged that, while the 
Present disastrous condition of the business continues, it cannot be 
menaced by a danger sufficiently great to weaken it. But whilst this may 
be true, it should be your ambition to perfect an organization which is not 
simply welded by the bands of a common adversity, but cemented by the 
cohesion of that good faith for which your association is distinguished. 

The incentive to increase the effectiveness of the association is fur- 
nished by the unprofitable business of our section ; but, strange as it may 
appear, despite the advanced rates and the reforms you have inaugurated, 
the business since your organization has been more unremunerative than 
for the three years prior thereto—and this in the face of an increase of fully 
twenty-five per cent in the rates. Where we would have been without the 
association is an interesting problem. Contrast the situation now with 
this summer three years ago, when we organized in a small way with 
doubtful anticipation of the result. Then the formation of local boards 
and fixed rates was a ‘‘lost art,” and predictions of failure were numerous 
before adjournment. You remember how, in the exuberance of our new- 
born confidence and enthusiasm, we looked around for something real 
hard to tackle first, just to try our hand—and we found it in Augusta, 





_and it has been with us ever since. 


From that time onward the good work has steadily progressed, until 





now, by reference to the carefully compiled book which the’ secretary has 
recently furnished, you will find that the entire field is rated—cities, vil- 
lages and hamlets, besides nearly all the special hazards. This certainly 
is a work too valuable to be jeopardized by experiments in new directions. 
In addition to all this, your association has accomplished in thesreforma- 
tion of loose practices, results which will endure long after we are 
forgotten. 

Ignorant and malicious people have charged this organization with 
being a monopoly for the purpose of extortion. Instead of this, it is en- 
titled to the support ofall intelligent citizens, for it induces such reforms 
in building and protection against fire as preserve the material wealth of 
this country from destruction. Its wise system of schedule rating, instead 
of being abused by the unthinking, should be encouraged by every 
municipality in these States ; for it offers such reward for safe construc- 
tion as to induce a class of buildings which are a permanent ornament to 
the cities in which they are located. Compare the cotton compresses and 
warehouses of to-day in Atlanta, Charleston, Augusta and Savannah 
with those of three years ago, and you will find one result of your work 
which will outlive your association. Deep-seated indeed must be the 
ignorance or prejudice which, instead of aiding public improvement such 
as this, by incorporating these rules in their building laws, attempts by 
legislative enactment to cripple the movement. 

It is inexplicable to me why our political economists are so silent re- 
garding the rapid consumption of the material wealth of this country by 
fire. $120,000,000 worth of the wealth of a people destroyed in one year! 
Could any other country stand such depletion? That the property is in, 
sured does not alter the fact of loss; it falls on someone. Ashes repre- 
sent the material, and we simply take the money from one pocket and put 
it in another. Could our Southern law-makers realize, the fact that the fire 
fiend is annually consuming as much of the State’s wealth as the recon- 
struction fiend did in his palmiest days, and that this association is the 
only method of arresting him, then I think the legislation which is born 
of prejudice and ignorance would cease, and our hands would be upheld. 
An annual fire waste of $1,000,000 from Georgia alone should set her in- 
telligent people to thinking of a preventive. The other Southern States 
are close in Georgia’s wake, and the statesman who introduces and secures 
the passage of a bill preventing over-insurance, instead of one licensing 
fraud and putting a premium on incendiarism as the valued policy law 
does, will be entitled to the commendation of all intelligent people. 

The past season has been productive of more attempts to enact intem- 
perate legislation than any previous year, and these are directly traceable 
to blind and unreasoning hospitality to this association and its mission. I 
defy any unprejudiced man to investigate its work and say that its rates 
and restrictive clauses are not founded on absolute justice to the insured 
and the insurer, and the best interests of public policy. No arbitrary ad- 
vance in rates is made; on the contrary, under the schedule system of 
charges for deficiencies, the assured has it in his power to make his own 
rate by improving his risk up to the standard—thus securing cheap insur- 
ance for himself, and permanent improvement to the community in which 
he resides. Proof of this is furnished by the cotton factories in the South, 
which have been improved under your schedule, until to-day they are able 
to effect even cheaper insurance than in the days of demoralization and 
low rates which preceded this organization. Indeed, in this particular, it 
is questionable whether the companies composing this association have 
been benefited by the operation of the cotton mill schedule. A great 
many of our mill risks are now sufficiently desirable to be accepted by the 
mutuals, while in years past the stock companies enjoyed a monopoly of 
this profitable business at higher rates. 

The attempts to pass pernicious laws was successful in only one State 
—North Carolina—where they did one sensible thing in repealing the 
deposit requirement, and allowing its citizens to be the judges of the solv- 
ency of the insurance they buy. Protection is not deemed necessary to 
the man who buys a barrel of flour, or the stock of a railroad company, 
and why should the ‘‘baby act” be invoked in aid of the purchaser of 
insurance. Deposit laws are props to weak companies and stumbling 
blocks to strong ones, inasmuch as the principle of the “‘survival of the 
fittest” is ignored, and the policy of the weak company is accepted as 
readily as the strong one, because of the State’s guarantee of solvency of 
all within its borders. 

You are familiar with the North Carolina law towhich I allude; it pur- 
ports to prohibit the use of the three-quarter loss and the average (or 
coinsurance) clauses, but legalizes the value clause. It is for you to 
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decide the course necessary to be pursued under the circumstances. 
The value clause is now used where the loss clause before applied, in 
‘towns without fire department and water supply,” and you must deter- 
mine whether its application shall be extended to the balance of the 
State, as proposed in circular from executive committee ; also whether 
you are willing to write cotton without the average clause. I would sug- 
gest reference of the subject to a suitable committee to report at this 
meeting. 

In Alabama and South Carolina attempts were made to pass valued 
policy laws, but they were defeated. The only hostile bill which passed 
the Georgia legislature, one forbidding the removal of cases to the 
United States Courts, was vetoed by Governor McDaniel, in words of 
wisdom and justice unequaled by any official utterance within my recol- 
lection. The next Georgia legislature in which bills are introduced, 
aimed at the interests guarded by the Southeastern Tariff Association, 
should be requested to appoint a committee to investigate this monstrous 
combination, which, to use the lurid language of a Georgia editor, ‘‘has 
the people by the throat,” and I will guarantee that if the members of 
that committee will impartially and intelligently examine the methods of 
the association, it will report that its purpose is a wise one, and that it 
should be fostered by the State, instead of hampered by ill-advised legis- 
lation. No pass-word is required to gain admission to the sanctum 
where the insurance destinies of the ‘‘ throttled” people are decided, and 
the records are open to inspection and criticism, in the full confidence of 
an approving verdict from unbiased examiners, 

The belief that high rates is a panacea for all the ills that insurance 
flesh is heir to, is a mistaken one, While the record of the past three 
years would seem to indicate that an additional income is needed to meet 
increasing losses, I think you would make a fatal mistake to advance the 
present rates. It is true they do not yield a sufficient return to pay the 
losses and expenses, but they are as high as any honest man can afford to 
pay—and in my opinion, if as much attention was paid to the expenses as 
to the losses, the rates would not be so high. The evil is beyond one of 
income from rates, and is largely one of outgo for expenses. Rate has 
no terror for the rogue, it is the honest man and the desirable business it 
drives away. I would therefore respectfully suggest that no material 
change be made in your present tariff. Flour mills and wood-workers 
are too low, and I would suggest a committee on revision of these rates. 

Cotton rates, and the question generally, I most earnestly urge you to 
let alone. Decide whether you will agree not to write floaters this sea- 
son, and whether the guarantee privilege, which was abused, shall be 
abolished—and you have disposed of the subject. The past season was 
a profitable one, so far as relates to insurance of cotion, due, as I firmly 
believe, to nothing but the influence of this association. 

The opposition to the coinsurance (or average) clause in cotton poli- 
cies, which culminated in North Carolina in a law forbidding its use, 
proceeds generally from ignorance of its application, which sometimes 
prevails in high places. It is generally supposed that the man with 
$100,000 worth of cotton with $50,000 insurance thereon would, in 
the event of a total loss, collect only $25,000, instead of the full 
amount for which he wasinsured. If the banks and lenders of money 
understood that only in a partial loss does the average clause cut any 
figure, their opposition would vanish, for in the event of anything less 
than a total loss (where the entire amount insured would be paid), they 
would have the protection of the remaining cotton. We are rapidly 
securing the co-operation and support of the cotton men, who appreci- 
ate the wisdom of our schedule, and I trust that this convention will 
take no steps calculated to antagonize them again. 

Among other matters to be presented for your consideration here will 
be a report from the committee appointed by your executive committee to 
assist in the formation of a compact in Mobile; also a report from 
Henry E. Rees, former manager of the compact there. I am satisfied that 
you will take such action as will best promote the interests of all con- 
cerned, and maintain the cordial relations which exist between this 
association and its Mobile company members. You will also have 
submitted to you a valuable report from the Charleston board, on chemi- 
cal and phosphate works, which I would suggest be referred to an appro- 
priate committee and incorporated in the association tariff. 

One of the most glaring evils which afflict the business in other sections 
has been cured by this association. I refer to the commissions question. 


The limitation to fifteen per cent to local agents is general, but in North 
Carolina it is rumored that a_ few companies affiliating with us do pay 














more under the flimsy guise of the district agency s 
supposed to have been rooted out at our last meeting, 
imagine a company hungry enough for North Carolina 
twenty per cent for it. 

Having set the example to other associations in the limitation of com. 
missions, Can we not go a step further and agree to abolish the 
cious system of term policies? Nothing which I can Say coul 
weight to the unanswerable arguments against the plan with which you 
are familiar; its strongest adherents claim for it nothing more than ex. 
pediency in competition with mutual companies. In only one State 
Georgia, do we have mutual competition, and here it is not aggressive 
actively seeking new business—but the company has and will maintain 
all the business it wants. I am as firmly convinced that arguments agains 
the Southern Mutual are as futile as attempts to justify the term eli 
plan. Admitting that the small dwelling business the stock companies 
now have in Georgia would be diverted to the Southern Mutual, which 
does not issue term policies, would the penalty be sufficient to deter us 
from reforming one of the glaring abuses of the business, especially jn 
States where mutual companies do not operate? In the days of more ac. 
tive competition, when business was demanded at any price, this falla. 
cious plan was fostered. Now that surplus is getting to be worth more 
than business, it behooves us to discontinue piling up liabilities for a 
future which contains—we know not what. In what credit would a mer- 
chant be held who discounted at thirty-three per cent to loan at four? 

Secretary Peters has performed the duties of his office with that system, 
zeal and ability for which he is proverbial, and to his detailed report | 
refer you for the exhibit of annual receipts and expenditures. You will 
find that economy has been practiced and an enormous work accom. 
plished at comparatively small cost. 

During the past year the secretary has inaugurated a map department 
to supplement the work of map publishers. This work has been entirely 
self-sustaining, and has spurred Sanborn to increased activity in map. 
ping the States of the association. We are also indebted to him fora 
complete set of his maps, which are a great aid in the work of the office, 
We also find that we can with advantage at times present isometrical 
views of special hazards to meet the needs of members, and should it be 
deemed wise, we can give some attention to this without neglect of 
our more important work. 

It will be in order for you to determine the necessity for a special 
agent for the association next year. The present incumbent, Kalford 
Kreth, has performed his duties with courtesy, intelligence and energy, 
I am entirely of the opinion that a permanent special is necessary, and! 
advise that you give the executive committee authority to engage one, 
The regular special agents of companies are so generally otherwise en- 
gaged that their services cannot be had for association duties. 

Gentlemen of the association, we are here with a most important 
problem confronting us. Can the business of this section be made to 
pay? An affirmative answer thereto depends largely on this organiza 
tion, and on you devolves the responsibility of maintaining it in its 
present degree of effectiveness. Never before in the history of the busi- 
ness was there greater need for burying individual views and prejudices, 
and preserving unstained our faith in the integrity of our associates. 
Confident that your proceedings will afford abundant evidence of your 
determination to sustain the reputation you have made for the South- 
eastern Tariff Association, and for yourselves, I thank you for your al- 
tention, 


ystem which was 
It is difficult to 
business to pay 


perni- 
d add 





The Iowa Insurance Report. 


WE have received advance sheets of the sixteenth annual report of the 
Auditor of Iowa on insurance by J. W. Cattell, Auditor of State. Mr. 
Cattell refers to himself as holding a temporary appointment, and his 
comments on insurance matters and his allusions to his predecessor, 
J. L. Brown, are thoughtfully presented and show the present incum- 
bent to be a broad-minded and sensible man, and we trust that he will 
continue in charge of the office. In preparing his report, the new Auditor 
has certainly labored under embarrassing and extraordinary circum 
stances, but he appears to be an official equal to the occasion. After te 
ferring to the showing made by the various lowa companies, Auditor 
Cattell adds: 
Among the papers in this office, I have found seven reports of examina- 
tions of lowa insurance companies, made by H. S, Vail in the year 1884. 
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Mr, Vail was an examiner appointed by Mr. Brown, and has made very 
hy and elaborate reports to the Auditor, of each company examined 
lengt y shown by the papers in this office. On account of the length 
— orts and the voluminous character of the accompanying papers, 
. nee hed time to give them much attention. I have looked over 
_ ot with the design of ascertaining if the examiner had presented 
reas summary of the results of his examinations in each case, with 
nm to publishing them in this report. I was unable to find any con- 
densed statements, however, of his examinations, and consider the papers 
entirely too lengthy to justify their publication here, As these were no 
doubt critically examined by the Auditor, during the year in which they 
were made, it is inferred they were satisfactory to him, as all the com- 
panies were authorized by him again to transact business for the Present 
year, with the exception of the Cedar Rapids, which is closing up its 
——  *- ® 4 

Other extracts are made from the report as follows : 

Co-operative or assessment life insurance is one that requires special 
attention, Under the construction of our law adopted by the courts, this 
class of companies are outside of the law, and it seems as if the way is 
left open for any parties to get up schemes, however wild and erroneous 
they might be, and proceed unmolested to do all the business they may 
beable to secure. Even companies of other States may, as the law is 
interpreted, overrun our State, and under the pretext of life insurance 
swindle our citizens without incurring any penalty. With great preten- 
sions of giving cheap insurance, they may obtain large sums of money 
from our citizens when really nothing is insured by them, Perhaps the 
agents of such institutions might be successfully prosecuted for obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses, if persons saw proper to prosecute 
them. But our law takes no cognizance of them as insurance companies, 
and the officer having charge of the business can exercise no supervision 
over them whatever. The attention of legislators is only here called to 
the fact that legislation on the subject is necessary, without attempting to 
suggest any definite plan for their regulation. 

Several States have in their legislatures the present year passed laws 
providing for the regulation of this class of companies. Those enacted 
in Massachusetts and Kansas provide certain safeguards for policyholders, 
which may be considered fair experiments in that direction. * * * 

Foreign aid associations ought not to be permitted to do business in 
this State before they are able to pay the maximum amount named in a 
certificate by the proceeds of one assessment ; and it might be well to re- 
quire some sort of a deposit for the protection of certificateholders in 
this State. The recently enacted law of Kansas exacts such a deposit, 
amounting to one per centum of the maximum sum named in each certifi- 
cate issued to residents of that State, to be divided among the holders of 
such certificates should an assessment fail at any time to realize the 
amount necessary to pay aloss in full. This is not unreasonable. It is 
true that a certificate in an association of this character does not promise 
any specific amount of insurance or ‘‘ indemnity,” as it is usually desig- 
nated, but merely gives assurance of the payment at most of the pro- 
ceeds of a collection to meet a death loss. Consequently, should a 
certificate which becomes aclaim not be paid in full because of the failure 
of the collection to yield the amount of such claim, no one can contend 
that such failure works any injustice to the beneficiary, because that is 
emphatically a risk the assured takes when he connects himself with such 
an association, and his beneficiary cannot complain of the apparent loss 
when the face value of the certificate is found to be impaired. There is 
then really no loss, the claim realizing all that the assured paid for it, 
assuming, of course, honest management of the funds of the association. 
But, as a matter of fact, the covenants of the certificate are not, in many 
cases, what the assured contemplates. He is made to believe, too often, 
that in case of his death his family will realize without fail the maximum 
amount of insurance he supposes himself to buy; and figures are shown 
him which, with the usual want of veracity in figures when arrayed fora 
purpose, demonstrate beyond a doubt that he is buying, say, $1000 worth 
of insurance at the cost of a trifle each year. No legislation, it is true, 
can, and none perhaps should, protect a man altogether from the conse- 
quences of his own heedlessness; yet, when it is remembered that the 
assurances by which he is deceived find a powerful ally in his devotion to 
his family, to which the unscrupulous agent does not hesitate to appeal, 
Supervisory legislation may well endeavor to provide that his well-meant 
efforts for the welfare of that family be not altogether fruitless. 

These remarks will in a measure apply to all assessment insurance, 





whether by home or by foreign companies, Like guards are needed in 
both cases against peculation and diversion of funds, as well as protec- 
tion of the public against deceitful and fraudulent representations and 
extravagant and impracticable endowment and other illusory schemes. 
It is no consolation to one thinking himself wronged to be informed that 
he is the victim of a home company, and that no foreigner profited by his 
undoing. 

The relations of the fraternities which combine a system of life insur- 
ance with their work more or less intimately, as well as assessment 
societies auxiliary to fraternal societies, should be defined, In some of 
the States, as Massachusetts, Connecticut and Kansas, they are entirely 
exempted from the requirements of the insurance laws, while in Minne- 
sota they are obliged to make annual reports. This seems to bea salutary 
provision. An entire exemption of the fraternities from wholesome re- 
strictions thrown around assessment insurance would not benefit any 
laudably conducted organization, while it might afford facilities to de- 
signing men for setting up pretended and fraudulently managed frater- 
nities. 

Another character of life insurance has recently come into notice. It 
contemplates meeting dues and assessments by a periodical contribution 
by each member of a fixed amount, adjusted according to age at joining, 
which amount is assumed to be sufficient to cover all expenses and death 
losses, besides providing a reserve. This differs from the ordinary life 
insurance plan only in the faet that no amount is absolutely covenanted 
to be paid, although I am informed it is contemplated to make a change 
in this respect, and name a fixed sum in the policy. The statute which 
may be enacted should not overlook provision for guarding the reserve 
of such a corporation, as well as any other that assessment associations 
may be permitted to accumulate. 

Thus I have endeavored to present some thoughts on the various 
aspects of the subject of life insurance as they have rather forced them- 
selves on my judgment. That the present law, with its rigid restrictions, 
which make the policies of the solitary life insurance company in Iowa 
doing business under certificate from this office as good as the best 
secured life policies in the world, needs amplification, so that other 
organizations aiming to do any kind of life insurance may be placed on 
comparatively solid footing, cannot be doubted. 





Meeting of the New England Water-works Association. 


THE fourth annual convention of the New England Water-works Asso- 
ciation, of which George A, Ellis of Springfield, Mass., is president, was 
held at Springfield, Mass., Thursday and Friday of last week. The 
morning session of the first day was given up to the president’s address, 
annual reports and the election of officers, The treasurer's report showed 
a balance on hand of $286.78. The afternoon session was devoted to the 
reading of papers and their discussion. The following named officers for 
the ensuing year were elected in the evening: President, R. C. P. Cogge-- 
shall of New Bedford ; vice-presidents, W. B. Sherman of Providence, R. 
I., W. R. Billings of Taunton, D. E. Grannis of New Haven, Conn., F, 
H. Parker of Burlington, Vt.; secretary, A. S. Glever of Newton ; treas- 
urer, Edwin Darling of Pawtucket, R. I.; executive committee, George 
A, Ellis of Springfield, W. H. Richards of New London, Conn., F.E. Hall 
of Quincy ; finance committee, G. E. Bachelder of Worcester, N. I. Jor- 
dan of Auburn, W. H. Harding of Cambridge. The papers were of some 
scientific interest. Papers were read on the following topics: ‘‘ The 
weight of cast-iron pipe for all sizes and purposes, as deduced from pipe 
in service,” to be ascertained by correspondence and shown by diagram, 
with opening paper by Albert F. Noyes, engineer of Newton, Mass. 
‘*The necessity of use of tank for supplying water-closets, hot water 
boilers, etc.,” with opening paper by William R. Billings, superintendent 
water-works, Taunton, Mass. ‘‘The necessity and method of flushing 
street mains,” with opening paper by J. Henry Brown, superintendent 
Mystic division Boston water-works. Discussions of miscellaneous 
topics. ‘‘ Street mains; relative merits of the different kinds in use,” 
with opening paper by Frank E. Hall, superintendent water-works, 
Quincy, Mass, ‘Uniformity in the preparation of water-works reports,” 
with opening paper by William R. Billings, superintendent water- 
works, Taunton, Mass., and Robert C. P. Coggeshall, superintendent 
water-works, New Bedford, Mass, The association witnessed, on Friday, 
experiments to show the friction in fire hose, under the direction of Chief 
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Leshure. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Ellis, president of that asso- 


ciation, aided by Chief Leshure, some years ago made a series of very 
interesting experiments, which resulted in their publishing a hand-book 


for engineers called ‘‘ Fire Streams.” 


It is an important publication, and 


should be in the hands of every fireman who is ambitious to know all 


about his business. 





Danger from Superheated Steam. 


THE Philadelphia Underwriters Tariff Association recently employed Pro- 
fessor Gibson to prosecute some experiments with steam-pipe coverings 


claimed to be fireproof. 


The result of the experiments is published in a 


circular, part of which we reproduce below: 


EXPERIMENTS WITH STEAM-—PIPE COVERINGS. 











. Range of 
Tanase Kind of Teageniess Results, 
overing. Degrees, F. 
Chalmer Spence Co., | 300 to 620 Began to char at 350° F., as was shown by 


Sec. hair felt. 


Kelley Scroll Sec. Co., 
Sec. hair felt. 

Shields & Brown, 
Pat. insulated air cov. 


Kelly Covering Co., 
Cotton seed fibre. 


L. F. Aldrich & Co., 
Pat. metallic covering. 


The Ainsworth Co., 
Wood pulp paste. 


Kelley Scroll Sec. Co., 
Black wool. 


Kelley Covering Co., 
Champion felt. 


Kelley Covering Co., 
Corrugated paper. 


Shell of green pine 
wood closely fitted to 
the pipe. 


Shell of dry pine wood 
closely fitted to the 
pipe. 


Wheat chaff in asbes- 
tos shell. 





300 to 620 


300 to 620 


300 to 620 


300 to 720 


300 to 720 
300 to 720 
300 to 780 
300 to 780 


250 to 680 


250 to 680 


250 to 680 


| above. 
| to have been formed a little deeper than the 
| middle. 





the smoke issuing from it, and continued so 
until end of experiment. On subsequent ex- 
amination, the first layer of felt was found 
completely charred through. No indication 
of flaming during the test. 

Results precisely same as above. 


Began to char at 350° F. and continued to 
do so until at the close of the test. This 
broke out into a flame, the covering having 
been almost entirely consumed. 

Began to show signs of charring at 400° F. 
On being removed and examined, the lining 
and layer of cotton seed fibre was found 
charred about one-half through. 

Showed signs of charring only when the 
temperature attained 600° F. On examina- 
tion, was found charred nearly one-half 
through. 

No marked signs of burning, but on exam- 
ination was found to be somewhat charred on 
the inner surface. 

Smoked slightly from the first, was found 
to be completely charred about one-half 
through the layer of wool, 

Began to smoke at 350° F. and continued 
to the end of trial; was found charred one- 
half through. 

Began to char at about 350° F. Theinner 
layers next to the pipe were completely de- 
stroyed, outer left intact. 

Began to smoke at 250° F., charring one- 
eighth to three-sixteenths inch deep in one 
and one-half hours’ time. On examination, 
the wood was found completely destroyed, 
perfect charcoal resulting. 

Began to smoke at 290° F. At the close of 
experiment, the charred part did not differ 
materially in depth from the piece given 
On the edges, the charcoal seemed 


This was the case especially where 
the pieces joined together. At the tempera- 
ture attained, there was no indication of 
blazing, but this is believed to be only a ques- 
tion of time. 

Began to smoke at 250° F. From the be- 
ginning to the end of the experiment, this 
smoked heavily, and on examination, over 
three-fourths of the chaff was found com- 
pletely reduced to ashes, although no blazing 
took place during the trial. 








A Scheme for Defrauding Detected. 


Tue telegraphic dispatches give an account of a deliberate conspiracy to 
set fire toa large amount of property for the purpose of collecting the 


insurance, 


According to the report, Jacob M. Smith, formerly of Quincy, 


Ill., but for several years past running and operating a packing house in 
East Atchison, Mo., complained about a month ago of freight being lost 
and hogs stolen out of the cars and stock yards on his premises ; and for 
the purpose of catching the thieves, detectives were sent there by the 
managers of the Hannibal and St, Joseph, Burlington and Missouri River 


and Kansas Pacific Railways. 


Smith had been assisted in building his 


house by the residents of Atchison to the extent of $22,500, had invested 
about $60,000 of his own money, and borrowed about $20,000 from 
Quincy friends, so that the plant represents about $100,000, He was not 








——_—___ > 
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fortunate in operating the house, and about the time of the robb. 
building was mortgaged to the Hetherington National Bank of 
for about $40,000. To convict the thieves of a more serious offense than 
stealing a hog out of a car, the detectives arranged with Smith to allow 
his safe to be blown open, the railroad companies agreeing to indemnify 
him for any loss he might sustain. A day or so after this arrangement 
Smith approached one of the detectives and agreed to give him $10,000 
to burn the house. The detective pretended to enter heartily into the 
scheme, and Smith succeeded in inducing his two watchmen, a white 
man, one Herndon, and a negro, called ‘‘ Joe,” both of whom had been in 
his employ for twenty years, to assist in the scheme. Herndon was to 
allow himself to be bucked and gagged and carried from the building by 
the safe-blowers, while ‘‘ Joe” was to set fire to the house and escape as 
best he could. The building was insured for $30,000, and Smith thought 
$70,000 loss would be paid by the railroad companies. There was also 
about $30,000 on the product. The detectives acquainted the bank offi. 
cials with the progress of the affair, and one morning the latter informed 
Smith that they intended to ship the meat. This precipitated matters, 
Smith and his confederates met at two o’clock in the afternoon at the 
packing house and laid a train of combustibles, consisting of meat, coal. 
oil, saltpetre and shavings, on every floor of the house. At nine o'clock 
at night Herndon was arrested and confined in the office of the packing 
house. At twelve o’clock the negro ‘“‘ Joe” was arrested, and he con. 
fessed. Herndon also made a confession, and at three o’clock in the 
morning Smith was sent for, and on being shown the proof of his guilt, 
told everything. Meanwhile the other detectives arrested about twelve 
men in East Atchison for robberies of various kinds, and thus the whole 
gang was caught and sent to the St. Joseph jail. Smith was prostrated 
with remorse and shame. He had no connection with the robberies, and 
says that continued losses made him desperate, and in an unguarded mo. 
ment he embarked in this scheme and wrecked an honorable life of over 
fifty years, 


eries the 
that City 





The New York City Water Question. 


A SPECIAL committee of the Sinking Fund Commission, composed of 
Comptroller Loew, Recorder Smyth and City Chamberlain Ivins, was ap- 
pointed last month to consider the proposition of the New York City 
Water Company to supply the dry-goods district with water from wells 
for the purpose of extinguishing fires. This company, which was organ 
ized last January with a capital of $1,500,000, offers to distribute water 
from wells and storage tanks through the district bounded by Chambers, 
Bleecker and Centre streets and West Broadway. The water is to be 
forced by powerful engines to hydrants placed at convenient points. 
The company proposes to furnish the machinery and lay ten miles of serv- 
ice pipe within a year after the acceptance of its offer, and to supply water 
to the city for twenty years at a fixed price per hydrant, not less in the 
aggregate than $150,000 a year. A meeting of the committee, to havea 
hearing on the matter, was held a few days since, Comptroller Loew and 
Recorder Smyth being present. Among the persons in attendance, be 
sides the representatives of the New York City Water Company, were 
several gentlemen interested in rival projects, including the Metropolitan 
Water Company and a proposed company to supply all the cities of the 
Hudson valley with water from the Adirondack water-shed, Edward 
Patterson made a few remarks in regard to the application of the New 
York City Water Company, which he represented as counsel, and was 
told that it was not necessary to make argument to show the need of more 
water in the dry-goods district, as that was conceded. Theodore F. Mil- 
ler said that the application of the company was based upon the ascet- 
tained fact that an adequate supply of water could be obtained from wells 
in the immediate neighborhood of the dry-goods district. Expert testi 
mony to this effect could be supplied by General Sooey Smith, an engit- 
eer of much experience, who, unfortunately, was not present. In com 
sidering any other proposition to furnish water, the committee should 
remember that the underwriters were opposed to the use of salt water for 
extinguishing fires. His company would ask nothing from the city until 
its plant was established and until it began to furnish water in the way 
and in the quantities which it proposed. If at any time this supply 
should cease, the company would cease to derive any income from the 
city. To provide against contingencies, in addition to its daily supply of 
5,000,000 gallons of fresh water, the company would provide storage 
tanks on the land already in their possession, capable of holding from 
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to 5,000,000 gallons. This storage reservoir could be easily | No. 1, the hose cart and steamer men made the hitch in ten and a half 
4,000,000 seems ae purchase of more ground. According to the pres- seconds and the hook and ladder truck men in ten and a quarter seconds. 
enlarged t The officials who accompanied the party expressed the greatest appro- 


ent estimates, 4 single well with a storage reservoir would be sufficient to 
supply all the water that could possibly be required in the dry-goods dis- 
ct for the purpose of putting out fires, The company intended to erect 
t d-pipes or water-towers at every other block throughout the district 
Shaken to its system of hydrants. The water would be supplied at a 
by means of powerful engines, which would enable an ordinary 
nozzle to throw a stream of water to the height of 175 feet, or, if necessary, 
300 feet. The whole system wouid be under the control and manage- 
ment of the fire department, whose number of engines in the district 
could, of course, be lessened, although it was not proposed to do away 
with them. Any bond or guarantee desired could be given to prove the 
entire responsibility of the parties who undertook to do this work. J. L. 
Douglass addressed the committee as an old underwriter, not as rep- 
resenting any organization, but simply in opposition to the plan of the 
New York City Water Company. He condemned it as unnecessary, favor- 
ing the use of both salt and fresh water by the Holly system for the pur- 
pose of putting out fires, and also the use of steam for that object, as it 
might be supplied by the New York Steam Company. Mr. Miller re- 
marked that the introduction of steam in all business buildings, in the 
way proposed, would cost many milions of dollars, and that, where there 
were people in the building, it was questionable whether it was better to 
‘be scalded to death than burned to death. Charles E, Emery, superin- 
tendent of the New York Steam Company, spoke briefly, saying that he 
had not come prepared to make any formal proposition. He merely 
asked the committee, in considering this subject, to bear in mind the 
facilities of his company both for applying a powerful pressure to water 
and for supplying steam at a pressure and in quantities which would ex- 
tinguish fire. Mr. Miller said that his company would be perfectly will- 
ing to co-operate with the New York Steam Company so far as it might 
be practicable. Mr, Douglass withdrew his claim of independence, and 
‘said that the committee might consider him as representing the Holly 
Company. The committee then adjourned. Further hearings will be held 
at dates not yet determined. 


pressure, 





MERE MENTION. 


—The report having been published on Tuesday that Superintendent 
John A, McCall had resigned his position to take the presidency of a new 
fire insurance company, that gentleman denies the report. In response 
toa telegram from us he says: ‘‘ In deference to the earnestly expressed 
wishes of friends, whose requests I would be ungrateful to disregard, I 
have decided to serve as Superintendent until the end of my present term 
at least.” This disposes of the sensational rumor in a decided manner, 


—L’Agent d’Assurances says that the season of 1885 has opened under 
favorable auspices for the hail insurance companies. 

Jan:s Duross, a director of the Mechanics Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia for twenty-five years, died on the 12th inst., in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. 

John Crawford, formerly secretary of the Sun Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, has been appointed agent for the Boatmans Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—Victor Hugo took out a life insurance policy in 1840, for the sum of 
40,000 francs, which, by reason of accrued benefits, etc., had grown into 
61,000 francs at the time of his death. Thus saith L’Areus. 

Thirteen hotels in four years in one small town isa tolerably fiery 
record. Old Orchard, Me., has a permanent population of less than 100, 
and is composed chiefly of hotels and summer resorts. Thirteen of these 
have burned in four years, So says a Portland correspondent. 

—The annual inspection of the Milwaukee Fire Department took place 
on the 18th inst. The inspecting party started from the Central fire sta- 
tion at ten o'clock, aad concluded their rounds at five o'clock at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where a fine exhibition was given with a Hayes exten- 
sion ladder, In exhibitions of speed in hitching at the house of Company 








bation of the efficiency of the department. 

—L’Assureur Parisien speaks of an insurance company ‘‘ without 
affairs and without reproach,” which has during the last four years spent 
two-thirds of the capital paid in by the stockholders, and nevertheless it 
stands at the tail end of similar institutions, showing a ridiculous business 
of 1,800,000 francs transacted during the time. 

—A law was passed in England about eight years ago to carefully ex- 
amine all seamen applying for a license of navigation as to color blindness, 
and, strange to say, from 1879 to 1885, no less than eighty-five applicants 
were refused because they could not distinguish between a red, green and 
white light by night, or a red, green and white color by day. 

—E. L. Ireton of Cincinnati, the popular general Eastern agent of the 
California Insurance Company of San Francisco, was in Chicago last week 
completing the final arrangements and making the last payment for the 
reinsurance of the business of the smaller agencies of his company in the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, which was arranged for some weeks ago. 

—Dr. Erdmann instituted exhaustive experiments with chloride of lime, 
and ascertained that, although it will not heat to so high a degree as to 
produce spontaneous combustion and break out into open flame, still it 
will evolve gases which attain to such a degree of heat that they char 
wood. It should, therefore, not be stored in wooden vessels or sheds. 

—A recently issued circular of the Philadelphia Tariff Association says 
that a new hazard has been introduced in stove stores and other places 
using stove blacking. The blacking is now frequently mixed with ben- 
zine, instead of water, which vaporizes readily, and as benzine vapors are 
heavier than air, sink to the ground and become dangerous in badly ven- 
tilated apartments. 

—The telegraphers of the country have a mutual benefit association, 
with a‘membership of 2800 and a reserve fund of $40,000. Since its 
organization it has paid to heirs of members over $250,000. The late 
General Stager, who was_ one of its founders, left a note attached to his 
policy requesting that his insurance money be not drawn, but given to 
the reserve fund of the association. 

—J. Clunes, manager of the London Assurance Corporation, has 
arrived in New York. His visit is in connection with the resignation of 
Benoni Lockwood, who has had charge of the American branch for a 
number of years. There are many rumors afloat as to what Mr. Clunes’ 
intentions are regarding the American business of the company, but he 
has not as yet made public his determination, 

—In the case of Mrs. Katherine Salentine of Milwaukee, against the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of New Jersey, on trial in the 
United States Court last week, Judge Dyer decided that plaintiff could re- 
cover only $332.21. The suit was brought to recover on two policies, one 
for $2000 and the other for $3000. Both policies provided that the 
holder should in case of suicide recover only the amount of premiums 
paid in. Judge Dyer’s decision was in accordance with this provision. 

—We are informed by our St. Petersburg correspondent that in 1881 a 
volunteer company of firemen, composed of young men out of employ- 
ment and with no yjsible means of support, was formed at Giatsch, a small 
town in the government of Smolensk. The inhabitants soon found that 
incendiary fires increased largely, and suspicion was finaily directed to the 
amateur firemen, several of whom were arrested, and they confessed hav- 
ing started the fires for sake of plunder. The ringleader was condemned 
to twelve years hard labor, and the less guilty ones were transported. 

—John H. Law & Co. have entered suit against the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, claiming damages in the sum of $35,000. Thirteen years 
ago the Fire Association appointed this firm to be their general agents for 
Ohio and Indiana, and the agency has been recently taken from them, 
The Law Brothers claim that they have in thirteen years, through their 
various sub-agents throughout the country, influenced a large and profit- 
able business to the Fire Association, and now, under a change of man- 
agement in the Philadelphia office of that company, an attempt is made 
to take possession of this valuable plant and appropriate the same to their 
own use without recognizing the interests of these gentlemen or offering 
to compensate them therefor. The company not showing a willingness 
to make an amicable settlement, under the advice of counsel, the Messrs. 
Law have brought suit for the recovery of damages sustained, In 1883, in 
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Ohio, the Fire Association received $59,590 premiums and paid $30,542 ; 
loss ratio, 51.3. In 1884 the same company received premiums in Ohio 
aggregating $55,387, and paid losses amounting to $70,642; loss ratio, 
127.5. 

—Prof. Dr. Karsten of Kiel, Schleswig Holstein, in an interesting re_ 
port to the Electro-Technical Society, says that if the damages caused by 
lightning in the above-named region (from 250,000 to 300,000 marks per 
annum) be taken as standard for entire Germany, the sum of from 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 marks annually would rather fall below than above the 
damages caused by this destructive phenomenon, This loss is certainly a 
very important sum, and it behooves electricians to find ways and means 
for rendering lightning less hurtful. 

—The inoculation against cholera is daily gaining in importance in Spain 
and elsewhere. On May 17 the number of vaccinated persons in that 
country was upwards of 5500, among which were many country physi- 
cians. It is rather a remarkable occurrence that the people show an 
anxiety to be protected against the sickness by submitting to a vaccina- 
tion, although they know that they must pass through a modified attack 
of cholera ; no death, however, has as yet occurred in consequence. It 
is said that the government is about to appoint experts to watch the re- 
sults, and, if found practicable, vaccination will be made obligatory. 


—A correspondent of The Breslau Zeitung proposes a novel style of 
insurance as follows: The extra 1,200,000 marks presented to Prince 
Bismarck he desires to have funded as capital for a workingmen’s insur- 
ance against want of employment. Hesupports his proposition with the 
statement that there are times when even the most diligent is thrown out 
of work, which cannnot be had under any circumstances. Rain, snow, 
frost, inundations, fire damp in mines, conflagrations, etc., are a few of 
the causes productive of hard times and want of work. A company has 
been formed on the probability that the prince will magnanimously loan 
his surplus filthy lucre, and they have petitioned him fur the purpose, 


—An associated press dispatch from Albany, printed in the New York 
papers on Tuesday, reads as follows: ‘‘ Superintendent McCall of the 
Insurance Department warns the people against accepting policies of 
the Anglo-American Insurance Company of Washington. The company, 
he says, has no authority to issue policies in this State, and it has no de- 
posit with the Superintendent for the protection of its policyholders, A 
number of complaints have been made to the department by persons who 
have been induced to accept policies of the company, that they cannot ob- 
tain payment for their claims, No agent has received a license in this 
State, as the Superintendent would not grant the company permission to 
operate herein.” 

—lIn the press dispatches last week occurred the following, which is 
the first instance we have noted where a firm declined to give the public 
the names of the companies in which they were insured. No free adver- 
tising in this instance! ‘‘ The house of Washington Butcher’s Sons was 
founded in 1760 by the great-great-grandfather of the present members of 
the firm, and did an extensive business with the government during the 
revolutionary war as dealers in provisions. The house is well known 
throughout the United States and Europe. The firm declined to give the 
names of the companies in which they are insured, but say that there is 
$25,000 on the building, $27,500 on the machinery, $2000 on the boiler 
and $51,750 on the stock, making a total of $106,250.” 

—George Scales of Plainwell, Mich., statistician of the Michigan State 
Firemen’s Association, says reports received from sixty-nine prominent 
cities and villages of Michigan give the following facts regarding fire 
service in 1884: Population of sixty-five cities and villages reporting, 
468,534; hydrants, 2576; cisterns, 472; steam fire engines, 54; hand 
engines, 30; chemical engines, 79 ; hose companies, 80 ; hook and ladder 
companies, 48; men belonging, 2957 ; men paid, 197 ; partly paid, 1122 ; 
volunteers, 1638; feet of hose, 145,600; alarms, 1274; fires, 900; value 
of property destroyed, $1,368,101 ; insurance, $4,076,370 ; insurance paid, 
$817,363; men injured, 46; alleged causes of fire: incendiary, 185 ; fire- 
works, 13; defective chimneys, 279 ; ashes, 49 ; sparks, 136; explosions, 
32; other causes, 358. 

—L’Agent d’Assurances, in a lengthy article on the fires in Paris during 
1884, says that there were 869 large fires and 1671 chimney fires. This is 
about the same number as in 1883, and is quite a decrease as compared 
with the few preceding years. Up to 1882 there was a steady increase of 
conflagrations, and these things being ‘‘ beyond what no fellow can find 
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out,” it is probable that there may be the same arithmetical decrease, 
The fires for the year 1884 have for the greater part been of little moment 
and several were quenched prior to the arrival of the firemen ; only fifteen 
or two percent, were of aseriousnature, Causes ascertained: Explosion 
of petroleum or essence lamps, 78; other lights, candles, lamps, 15: 
candles held in the hands, 43 ; essences, ether, benzine, 38 ; matches, 28 « 
sparks from the hearth, 28 ; drunkenness of smokers, 24. : 

—Referring to the recent double assessment levied by the Mutual 
Reserve Fund, The Baltimore Underwriter says: ‘‘ What troubles us, 
in view of this movement, is the fear that we are responsible for the 
mischief. One day last summer, at the American Exchange in London, 
we found the president, Mr. Harper, fuming and fretting over a hotel bi] 
of stupendous proportions, which he submitted to our inspection, He 
had evidently been mistaken at Morley’s for a prince of the blood royal, 
and was charged accordingly. Thereupon we undertook the task of 
cheering him with the comforting suggestion that on his return home he 
could make it up by leving an extra assessment on his certificateholders, 
Of course, this was done sportively, but Mr. Harper evidently thought 
we were serious. Acting on the suggestion, ‘he has gone and done it!’ 
And now it becomes our duty to apologize to the certificateholders for 
this costly outcome of a little momentary pleasantry.” 


—The new Chicago Opera House, at the southwest corner of Clark and 
Washington streets, the interior of which is in process of completion, was - 
examined yesterday by Fire Marshal Swenie and Maj. Kirkland, superin. 
tendent of the building department of the city. They found the basement 
constructed of brick, tile and iron, and the interior of the auditorium of 
similar material, and unhesitatingly pronounced the structure as nearly 
fireproof asa building could be made. The opera house will be com. 
pleted this fall, and will have a seating capacity of 2300, with ample exits 
in case of accident from fire. The paraphernalia of the stage will be 
rendered almost incumbustible by a process of decarbonizing wood, and 
will be furnished with an asbestos curtain. The only suggestions made 
by the examiners was in relation to the placing of thin glass in the sky- 
light over the stage, which would readily break in case of fire, and thus 
create a draft that would draw the smoke away from the auditorium, 


—The old Quaker lady said that it was very foolish in the boys to run 
after the girls; ‘‘for,” said she, ‘‘if they would not do so the girls would 
run after them, and then they could have their choice.” In the long ago, 
when this writer was sent to another city by an insurance company still 
doing a good business, in the hope of placing a badly handled agency on 
a paying basis, one of the instructions of the president was to not solicit 
business. ‘‘Take only such as meets your approval of that which vol- 
untarily comes to you. When I used to play poker,” said he, “if I 
hunted up a victim, I was generally beaten. If I waited for them to come 
to me, I generally came out best.” If insurance companies could only 
rid themselves of the unnecessary middle men, and have the customers 
come direct to them, the percentage of bad risks, losses and expenses 
would be greatly reduced, lower rates could be named to customers, and 
the profit margin of the companies would be so widened as to allow the 
paring off of good dividends without showing any perceptible reduction 
of the width.—Cincinnati Price-Current. 

—We have received from the publishers, C. & E. Layton of London, 
a valuable work entitled ‘‘ Tables for Finding the Values of Policies of 
all Durations According to Any Table of Mortality or Any Rate of In- 
terest,” by James Chisholm, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries and 
manager and actuary of the Imperial Life Insurance Company of London, 
In his preface the author says: “ About two years ago it occurred to the 
author that a complete table of policy values might be constructed, not 
upon the basis of annuity values derived from any particular table of 
mortality or rate of interest as had hitherto been the custom, but upon the 
basis of a series of arbitrary annuity values within sufficiently wide limits 
to include those which might be derived from any given data. On sub- 
mitting the proposal to the actuarial profession, the idea was warmly en- 
couraged both in this country and abroad. The necessary calculations 
were accordingly undertaken, and the tables comprised in this volume 
are the result.” The work grew upon the hands of the writer, and led 
him into other calculations in illustration of the general idea, resulting in 
the addition of tables and matter not at first intended. The work cannot 
but be of great value to all persons who have to make such computations 
as are referred to. It is handsomely printed from clear, legible type, 
heavy paper, and is put up in a substantial binding. 


